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feeling in a definite time.  The results of govern-
mental action, which appear beneficial at first, may
prove to be deleterious in the long run, as was the
case with the allowances which were made in addi-
tion to wages in 1793; these doubtless effected ex-
traordinary relief at first, at the cost of great de-
moralisation in the long run. It is still more difficult
to treat the whole community as a body which is
capable of feeling or giving expression to the sense
of pleasure or pain; there was indeed a thrill of
satisfaction that went through the whole country
when it was announced that Crippen had been ar-
rested, and that the sovereignty of the law had been
able to establish itself. But for the most part there
is dumb unconscious suffering or satisfaction, which
cannot be traced directly to any governmental
action.   It appears that Utilitarianism can hardly
take account of the country as a whole, but has to
be satisfied with attempting to estimate the aggre-
gate of the welfare of individuals. It endeavours to
reckon up the utilities and disutilities which fall to
the lot of particular citizens, and to estimate the
good or evil to the country as a whole by giving the
algebraical sum of these personal utilities and dis-
utilities. Professor Pigou1 attempts to give a means
of measuring the relative good and evil of certain
changes to particular citizens, as a help to the magis-
trate to estimate what is beneficial to the community

1 Wealth and Welfare, pp. 24, 401, See also Cunningham,
Christianity and Economic Science, p. 91.